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All of us know many dancers, hut how 
many artists do we know. Certainly the 
number of artists is fewer. If we are 
asked to distinguish between them, we 
have no difficulty in defining a dancer; 
to us a dancer is anyone who has reach¬ 
ed a certain competence in dance tech- 
nique. Can we thus distinguish a dancer 
from an artist by graduating them 
technically? I think not. Instances 
are not rare of performers with fabulous 
technical control whose demonstrations 
may Inspire transports of admiration, 
yet leave us otherwise unmoved. We also 
know other performers, whose technical 
accou^jlishments may not be as varied or 
as secure, and yet their smallest move¬ 
ment strikes some central nerve, a re¬ 
sponsive area of our sensibility, and we 
recognize that we are in the presence of 
an artist. 

If we consider our reaction to this 
class of performer, we can agree that in 
responding to them, we feel what may be 
termed a heightened sense of life; 
through the artist in a dramatic presen¬ 
tation is revealed a deeper understand¬ 
ing of experience; they more clearly 
define the quality of a condition or of 
a relationship. In the simple movements 
of an artist we are aware of a performer 
whose soul is illuminated by a special 
beauty, a depth of feeling which we do 
not discover in the merely technical 
dancer, 

This quality, which causes one danc¬ 
er to move us, where another performing 
the same step does not, is difficult to 
concretely define. It is, rather, an 
attribute of the mind or soul possessed 
by the artist which is communicated to 
the audience throu^ the means of the 
artist's technique; in our experience, 
the steps of the classic ballet. 

Wot only, then, must we work for 
technique, since without this nothing 
can be expressed; but we must also 
develop our preceptlon, our understand¬ 
ing, our depth of sensibility. Experi¬ 


ence, certainly, is the ultimate basis of 
this development, but dancers, so much of 
whose time is occupied with cl8,sses in 
the studio, or working outside of it to 
make the classes possible, have little 
time to select and vary their experiences 
to fully train these qualities. 

The dancer must avail himself of a 
more concentrated means of developing the 
basis of artistry. Thus, reading, widely 
but selectively, is extremely important 
in developing and hastening the transfor¬ 
mation of a technician into an artist. 

For in literature of recognized quality 
is concentrated the significant distilla¬ 
tion of other's experience, their consid¬ 
ered opinion and judgment on important 
questions of life, unaccompanied by the 
mechanical and repetitive details con¬ 
cerned merely with existence, which in 
our own lives so often obscures or di¬ 
lutes the Impact of those experiences 
which could Increase our emotional or 
intellectual growth. In periods of re¬ 
flection, great literary artists, by the 
action of a superior or greater insight, 
have come close to recognizing the essence 
of experience and interpreting its sig¬ 
nificance, and have been able to select 
those aspects of experience which most 
clearly suggest its nature and meaning. 

By what may be termed the process of 
artistic shorthand, they have presented to 
us the fundamental problems of life in 
concentrated form. It will be oijir func¬ 
tion as dance artists to achieve the same 
results through movement. 

Even a slight initial familiarity with 
literature will develop our preceptlon of 
those actions, emotions and qualities 
which are considered Important in our civ¬ 
ilization. Once they are illustrated in 
pure form, via literature, we will be more 
able to separate what is significant in 
our own experience, so that we will be 
able to extract more profit from living 
as well as from literature. 

In addition, reading is th® great 
stimulant to our curiosity and Imagination, 


As ovtr kncfwledge increases, our desire 
know more correspondingly increases, 
^nd our ability to learn and remember is 
expanded, since we now are more able to 
relate new facts and experiences to 
those already familiar. Separate facts 
or Impressions will fit into familiar 
patterns of events, issues, motivations 
and influences. We will be able to see 
that what one artist is attempting to 
show in one set of circumstances or 
through one area of technique is the 
same thing that another is attempting 
to express within a different structure. 
We begin to see perhaps that one method 
of expression is moire effective than 
another, we become more aware of the 
complexity of experience, enabling us to 
appreciate subtleties of subject matter 
and means of expression of which we were 
hitherto but dimly aware. 

This cannot but help affecting ovir own 
expressional range. The store of our 
information has been enlarged, our 
ability to appreciate what is important 
and significant has been sharpened. Our 
familiarity with the insists of others 
will lead us to develop our own analysis 
and evaluations of life. Not only will 
our sensibilities have been enlarged and 
refined, but we will begin to know how 
best to express them. And it is just 
this sensibility and its expression 
which is the distinguishing mark of the 
artist; that requirement injected into 
technical virtuosity which we recognize 
as artistry. 

Needless to say, the process is not 
as agonizing, or even necessarily a 
conscious one. If we are tmaccustomed 
to regular serious reading, perhaps the 
initial stages may seem tedious, but as 
our perceptions, understanding and sen¬ 
sibilities are developed so that we are 
able to derive more meaning from the 
material, the tedium becomes delight, 
the pleasures of our awakened under¬ 
standing mke las \anaware of the process 
by which it is further being improved. 

We are storing up on our conscious and 
unconscious mind material which will 
enrich o\ir entire future. 

Since our body and our actions are the 
reflection of our mind, the results of 
our reading will become apparent in 


every visible aspect of our conduct, 
no less in our dancing than in our 
ordinary social intercourse. And as we 
become more aware of the refinements 
of emotions or ideas which are to be 
expressed, our view of technique be¬ 
comes altered. We see that the refine¬ 
ments of technique, rather than as a 
means of virtuosi display, are neces¬ 
sary for the refinement of expression. 
The technique has been subjected to 
the force of artistic intention. We 
have ceased being merely dancers and 
our transformation into artists has 

begun.William Maloney 

********** 

Suggested reading for your summer. 

Imaginative f 

The Wonderful 0 - James Thvirber 
Charlotte's Web - E, B. White 
Stuart Little - E, B. White 

Thou^tful - 

The Eall - Albert Camus 

Art and Eeality - Joyce Cars'- 
Teacher in America - Jacques Barzun 

In another -way - 

Platero and I - Juan Jimenez 
When I was a Child-Vilhelm Moberg 
Sketch for a Self-Portrait - 
Bernard Berenson 

Summer co\irse students come from 12 
states this year and too numerous to 
mention all here .. BAEBAEA SEAVEE here 
for her 11th summer ... MYEL LAURENCE 
for her 8th .,. PHILLIS GAMBOE running 
close ... from Many Mansions in Baton 
Rouge hail MAEIA & PRULY and MOTHER 
who grow more popular every year ... 
Milwaukee leads in number with such 
talents as POLLY HAEDING, JOHN NEUMEIEI^ 
& BONNIE MATHIS ..Tulsa sends lis 
SUZANNE TUEINSKY ^ TERESA VEEELAND both 
of whom we hope come again ... 
Chattanooga re;^resented by JESSE WHALEY 
... most popixlar boy - JOHN BOYD - who 
causes a real stir in the dove-cot ... 
DAVID KAZMIEE2AK of Bartlesville busied 
himself with violin as well as ballet... 
certainly was nice to have COLLEEN and 
JULY COEKREY in the school for a few 
days and they were able to even get 
JEAN KULAK in to say hello .. . w inners 
of the raffle were PORTIA EICHEET of 
Milwaukee, MARGE BIGELOW of Gary and 
TONI KUTYNA and MARGIE BELIS.. the MPF 
■was enriched by $227. HELEN JONES of 

Chattanooga 
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recently went through STjrgery in case yon 
are wondering why she is- not about ,.. 
B^EAEA STEELE CEAEIE3 SCpICK recently 
returned; from Minneapolis-'where they were 
soloists for GEORGE VEED^ in a ballet 
for the Minnesota Centennial celebration 
... sometime in July SCHICK will play a 
two year en^gement for Uncle Sam .. RUTH 
PAGE in Europe hunting a replacement for 
CMrles who is difficult to replace ... 
HEl®y HOLTH is said to be in the DeCuevas 
Co, ... GILDO DI mJNZIO & BUD TYGETT have 
settled dawn to their ballet work in 
Germany ... CAROL JURISIC flashing a ring 
before going to Interlochen ..• Hear BILL 
& SHIRLEY REILLY are to go to the west 
coast to be in a show fon T. C. Jones ... 
Bulletin board has been plastered with 
announcements of baby arrivals... DIAIIE 
DAVIS, a girl - JEAN KULAK, a boy - 
ROBERTA REHBERG, another girl, EAVAE 
KELSON, a girl - NANCY ARONSON back in 
class after her boy ... ANNA MAE CUBELLIS 
& JEANNE SCHULTZ in shewing off their 
year old boys ... marriages getting 
younger - MARY STALKER married on March 
18 ... HOWARD KREUGEER is in the movie of 
Damned Yankees and BARBARA CLIPPINGEER is 
with an act at the Brussels Fair, 

Beginning with the September issue of 

UPSTAIRS CLUB BULLETIN 
by Subscription only - $2.50 for six (6) 
Issues put out at Irregular intervals. 
Write in early. 

ELEVEN MEN IN 'LES SYLPHIDES' .... 

by Leo Kersley, 

(Dancers are always violently critical of 
critics; yet they seldom venture,in spite 
of their knowledge, to wield the critic’s 
pen. Here, however, Leo Kersley, the 
principal dancer of Sadler's Wells Opera 
Ballet, has recorded his personal opinion 
of eleven contemporaries. - Editor), 

Doodling away today (iVhy 24, 1946) I 
Started compiling a list of the male dan¬ 
cers I have seen in Les Sylphides, which 
quickly totaled thirty. Soon I was wander¬ 
ing down the avenues of memories that the 
names evoked, as happy as a boy in the 
sand, remembering the particular qualities 
I had enjoyed in each of them. 


These recollections were so vivid that I 
felt compelled to commit some of them to 
paper because, I felt, they might bring 
back to others besides myself the-pfo- 
verblal good old times fourteen'years, 
months, or days'ago. 

To me, Bentley Stone's interpretation 
(with the Ballet Rambert in France in 
1937) seems undoubtedly the finest, for 
the memory of his performance (together 
with the other great dancing I have seen) 
is today as clear as his actual perform¬ 
ance nine years agoI 

Bentley Stone, of Chicago, is the fortu¬ 
nate possessor of the beautiful, loose- 
limbed elegance of one type of dancer 
together with much of the tl^tness, 
speed and power one finds in the other 
type. These qualities, with a tall, El 
Greco figure and clear-cut face, make 
Stone's the finest ballet physique I 
have seen. Therefore it is not surprising 
that the quality of his dancing impressed 
me so much in Les Sylphides, where his 
naturally long line was as necessary as 
the control and elevation that years of 
particularly concentrated work has given 
him. These assets in such a cviltured 
artist as Stone combined to make a per¬ 
formance that gripped one throu^out, 
because he did the role complete justica 
Michelangelo's ideal of art describes 
this perfectly - 

''Strength tempered with sweetness*' 

Incidentally, Henry Danton's performance 
now (Sadler's Wells Co.) reminds one of 
Stone's, because he too, possesses more 
control and ballon than most dancers of 
his elegance, which blends well with his 
quiet, sensitive personality. 

Awe inspiring as Bentley Stone's perform¬ 
ance was, others have moved me more. But 
while the excitement of other interpreta¬ 
tions has dulled with acquaintance, the 
memory of Stone's performance adds to 
one's knowledge of its greatness, which 
one began to relalze with every repiti- 
tion of Walter Gore's magnificent inter¬ 
pretation (Ballet Rambert 1937-9) 

1 do not know whether Gore (who,I feel, 
is one of ballet's greatest Mimes) had 
ever seen the Dia^llev performance de¬ 
scribing the man in Les Sylphides as 'a 
romantic poet in a grove', but that is 
exactly what he conveyed by the signifi¬ 
cance of every line and gesture. Stone's 
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interpretation, which depended entirely on 
the qijality and perfection of his movement^ 
made one realize that everything in hallet 
could be conveyed by well-.-chosen movements 
alone, while Gore, on the other hand, 
proved that gesture can express a mood 
quite as completely as it can convey a 
dramatic plot. 

Stone's dancing allowed one to lose one¬ 
self in whatever mood the music and scene 
aroused within one^ consequently one al¬ 
ways experienced his performance throu^ 
a glorious romantic haze; while Gore’s 
repeated presentation of the same charac¬ 
ter (whatever one’s mood), tended to make 
one more indifferent to his masterly and 
initially overwhelming performance, be- 
catuse of its increasing familiarity. 
Incidentally, Gore’s essentially dramatic 
rendering made Diaghilev's choice of 
Massine (who was never a particularly 
great technician) for this trying role, 
after Fokine's departure, quite under¬ 
standable . 

Among the other male Sylphides I have 
seen, Robert Halpraann's pleased me because 
it was so well danced in his slick,elegant 
style, and it was thus easy to enjoy his 
grace, the m\isic, and - above all - the 
mood they evoked which Frank Staff's per- 
formance in Ballet Rambert with its noble 
dancing, also contrived to do, despite a 
superficial air of indifference. 

Stanley Judson (Sadler's Wells Co.) danced 
the role very well in his reticent, smil¬ 
ing, easy way, while Anthony Tudor of 
Ballet Rambert made up for his pert, 
inappropriate dancing by the most sensi¬ 
tive and exquisite use of his hands and 
arms. Also, Tudor's gift for portraying 
a dreamy, romantic character while main¬ 
taining a fine, erect carriage (which 
Yoiiskevitch also possesses), was here 
seen to great advantage. 

I was reminded of Tudor's romanticism by 
David Paltenghi's Interpretation in Ballet 
Rambert and Sadler's Wells which compen¬ 
sated for his dancing when he was sur¬ 
rounded by uninspired, wartime Sylphides. 

Stanislas Idzikowskl’s interpretation - 
while remarkable for the eloquence of his 
little hands, was astounding for his abso¬ 
lutely faultless classical dancing. The 


even ballon, of phenomenal height, with 
which he danced the Mazurka, the rhythm 
of the si^-like movements preceding 
the famous leg-stroking gesture, the 
jete en tournant at the tfezurka's con¬ 
clusion, and those in the Finale, 
made one really believe that men might 
fly; - in fact, Idzikowski gave every 
step such a true, rich value that one 
knew - as an expression of the romantic 
- that these movements could have been 
created for no other than Rijlns’Kj^, who 
shared his roles with Idzikowski 

Andre Eglevsky's dancing (Monte Carlo 
Co), was also very exciting, for he 
poured all of his strange, slow, indo¬ 
lent beauty of movement— and his mar^ 
mannerisms - into the part. This at 
first created the ln 5 )ression that there 
was some deep, hidden association be¬ 
tween his exotic extravagance and the 
music which Foklne had so nobly 
Interpretated; but soon one realized 

that his Idiosyncrasies were ever 
present (how perfectly they suited 
Le Spectre de la Rose) and consequent¬ 
ly his performance had been as yet 
unmovlng, how could one resist the 
wild, delirious delight that dancers 
experience when watching wonderful 
dancing? No wonder I have begged a 
night off to see him with Ballet 
Theatre! 

And finally, I must mention Anatole 
Oboukhov (Monte Carlo Co.) whose great 
dignity and commanding style always 
moved me deeply, so much that he was 
king of the stage. Nevertheless, in 
his Interpretation of this role, one 
could see - in its simplest form - the 
great gulf which separated the old 
classical ballets (of which he was a 
born interpreter) and the new romanti¬ 
cism to which Fokine (who directed 
that 1936 season) had reached out so 
boldly. 

Of course, I remember many good things 
in the score or more of other interpre¬ 
tations I have seen danced (many of 
which have been by excellent dancers) 
but none has struck me, as a dancer 
or balletomane, quite so happily as 
those mentioned above, generally 
because I have felt that they were not 
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quite suited in either physique or in 
sentiment for this most difficult role, 
upon which the delicate "balance of this 
- perhaps the first - great hallet of a 
mood lies. 

(Published in Ballet in London, 1946) 
********* 

PROM A DANCER'S SCEA.PBOOK. 

I'm a self-made man, but I think if I 
had to do it over again, I'd call 
in someone else, 

Roland Young 

Continue to translate yourself to the 
heaven of art; there is no more un¬ 
disturbed, unmlxed purer happiness 
than thus may be attained .... 

Beethoven 

Life is but a daily oscillation between 
revolt and submission ... Amiel 

I am indebted to my father for living, 

but to my teacher for living so well.. 

Alexander of Macedon 

What the young need is to be taught 
chastity, humility, austerity and 
discipline ... 

T. S. Eliot 


ANSWERS TO JUNE 1st QUESTlONI'IAIRE. 

1. Page - Indianapolis, Ind. 

Stone - Plankington, S.D. 

Cararyn - Helena, Montana 

2. Page - Ceccheti & Bolra. 

Stone - Albertieri, Novikoff and 
Rambert. 

Camryn - Bolm, Swoboda & Novikoff. 

3. Guns & Castanets, Erankie 8a Johnny and 

An American Pattern 

4. Page - The Merry Widow, Revenge 8e 

Iberian Monotone. 

Stone - Reinaion, The Wall 8e 
Les Enfants des Perdus. 

Camryn - That Daring Young Man, 
Thunder in the Hills and 
Alice in Wonderland. 


5. Guns & Castanets. - 

A.n A.merican Pattern & Reunion 

6. Page - Tropic, Variations on Euclid 

and Delirious Delusions. 

Stone - Punch Drunk, 

Sarabands and Cabbie, 

Camryn - Dr. Eli Duffy, 

Boston John and 
Spring-way back when. 

7. Blake Scott - Harald Kreutzberg, 

Bentley Stone and Walter Camryn 

8. Lora Aborn wrote Reunion. 

9. Page - Adolph Bolm, Blake Scott, 

Harald Kreutzberg and 
Hubert Stowitts. 

Stone - Queenle Smith, 

Ruth Pryor, Harriet Lundgren 
and Alicia Markova, 

Camryn - Patricia Bowman, 

Bettina Rosay, Berenice Holmes 
and Terese Rudolph. 

10. Ballet Rambert 

11. Emperor Jones with Lawrence Tibbett, 

12. Walter Camryn shot Rtith Page in 

Guns and Castanets. 

Foi' this issue: . . . 

1. Name 2 American, 2 French, 

1 Spanish and 1 Russian painter 
who painted dancers. 

2. Name 3 female dancers who became 

literary characters. 

3. Name 2 Biblical personages who 

danced. 

4. Who was hired as musical advisor to 

Nijinsky when he began 
choreography ? 

5. Name a famous woman and man who 

sculptured dance figures. 

6. Name a famous pupil of Dupre. 

of Vigano. 

7. Name 3 well known composers who 

wrote music for Martha Graham 


8. Name 3 Operas with Bacchanales. 
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9, What well known novel is the story 
of Marie Earabert? 

10, What famous American architect had 
a dancing teacher for his 
father? 

And before we go into the History of 
The Dance - we have a lage Bulletin 
telling us JOAN EHEMANN had a 6 poxmd 
baby girl along about the 19th of June 
both are doing well. 


HISTOEY OF THE DANCE .. 

Loretta Eozak 

Among the Asiatic races that still retain 
a national, althou^ not a separate 
political existance, and have a dancing 
art peculiar to themselves, the Hindoos 
are prominent. The Hindoos belong to 
the Aryan race and had their home origi¬ 
nally in central Asia, When they swarmed 
off from the old home, they made their 
way down throu^ the mountains along the 
river valleys to the great fertile plains 
of India. The old Hindoo religion shows 
clearly the high regard in which the art 
of the dance was held. Celebrated danc¬ 
ers were maintained in the royal courts 
whose duty was to create dances in praise 
of their patrons. Song and dance were 
Just as indispensible in the religious 
ceremonies, 

(Continued in next column). 


One of the holy books makes the state¬ 
ment that "India rejects the offering 
me,de without song and dance". . , . 
Hindoo myths ascribe a divine origin to 
dancing, k close connection was 
established between a dance step and 
their religious ideas. Each single 
movement of a dance was under the 
projection of a nymph. The principle 
feature of Hindoo dancing is rhythm, 
which is very con^jlicated. 

Dancing had a high place among the 
Hindoos - all festivities made use of 
it and the private and social life 
demanded it. The main reason why Hindoo 
dancing did not develop in the past 
centuries doubtless lies in the fact 
that, as in Egypt, the ruling power 
was that of the priesthood, which 
controlled all the arts and sciences. 
Dancing was so' Interwoven with their 
religious rites and observances, and 
so hedged around with irrevocable and 
sacred laws, that the slightest alter¬ 
ation was considered a sacrilege. 

Hindoo dancing was mostly done in 
honor of Gods and Goddesses. The chief 
Goddess in Hindoo trythology was Kali, 
who is usually represented as a black 
or dark blue female with blood streaked 
countenance dancing on the body of her 
husband. During the festivals in honor 
of Kali .. the dances were very weird 
and hideaous, accompanied by trumpets, 
gongs, drums, fifes and cymbals . . , 

Next . . . Hebrew Dancing 



